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FOR THE FRIEND. 
COLONY OF LIBERIA. 
(Concluded from page 346 -) 


The last topic—the benefit from coloniza- 
tion at Liberia, remains to be discussed; and 
admonished by the space which has been: al- 
ready occupied on other branches of the prin- 
cipal subject, I will endeavour to confine the 
ensuing remarks to narrow limits. 

Although the project of the Colonization 
Society, may, on a cursory examination, seem 
to provide for the removal of but few more 
than the coloured persons now free, yet atten- 
tion to the lessons which time, the sure exposi- 
tor of national policy, has taught and is daily 
teaching, will justify much more expanded an- 
treipations. Colonization itself is an import- 
ant means of African emancipation. Causes, 
which, for the most part, seem hitherto to have 
lain dormant, have, through its influence, been 
called into action, and attained a force which 
render their existence and effect discernible 
and appreciable by every intelligent observer. 
These deserve a brief consideration in this 
connection. 

I regard the problem of the comparative 
cheapness of free and slave labour as fully 
solved. Cotton and sugar planters may, 
for a while, resist the evidence on this point, 
and sustain themselves by means of the accu- 
mulated wealth of past years of unexampled 
general prosperity throughout our country. 
But the growers of wheat, and tobacco, and 
other products of less marketable value, must 
quickly yield to the competition of free labour- 
ers, who are crowding upon them, strong from 
integrity of purpose and the consciousness 
of power, and aided by the lights and improve- 
ments of the age. The institution of slavery 
must, in time, destroy itself. Such is its inevit- 
able tendency. Let any one compare the 
north with the south—the free with the slave- 
holding states. Virginia and Pennsylvania, in 
soil and climate, do not materially differ from 
each other. In extent of territory, Virginia 
has the advantage by nearly one-third. Both, 
confining the remark to our confederacy, we 
term old states. Yet the settlement of Vir- 
ginia began nearly a century before that of 
Pennsylvania. We might, therefore, reason- 


ably infer the capabilities of the former ¢ 

be much superior to those of the latter. The 
labouring class of the community in Virginia 
are slaves. ‘The same class in Pennsylvania 
are freemen. Look atthe sjstistiea! evidences 
of prosperity which’ they respectively exlibit; 
Passing over the important .iem of manufae- 
tures, in which, at the present day, Pennsyl- 
vania might challenge a superiority of five to 
one, let us take for a criterion something of a 
more permanent nature. In 1799, the valua- 
tion of houses and lands, made under the au- 
thority of the federal government, exhibited, 

as an te in Vir, ginia, $71,225,127. In 
1814-15, the tncremant vee value since 1799, in 
the same state, ascertained by like authority, 
was but $94,383,027. The aggregate valua- 
tion of houses and lands in Pennsylvania in 
1799, was $102,145,900. In 1814-15, the 
increased value of these in the latter state was 
$244,487,989, showing a difference of in- 
creased velne i in the same period of $150,104,- 


slave- -holding states be instructed and alarmed, 
when, at the next apportionment of representa- 
tives to congress, they find themselves reduced 
to the slender minority*of perhaps one-third in 
the hall of legislation? Here, then, is a)#e- 
cond: cause of emancipation, which will ac- 
quire fresh momentum with every passing 
hour. 

The incompatibjlity of slavery with the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, has been so, frequently, in- 
dicated, and so largely insisted upon, andkis in 
itself so obvious, that it need not be particu- 
larly adverted to on this occasion. Yet the 
influence of this great and powerful motive, 
unheeded, as it has been for years by thou- 
sands, is, nevertheless, eyery day “ unloosing 
fetters, and letting the oppressed go free,” and 
must finally “break every, yoke.” It is this 
cause, more perhaps than any other, which 
has contributed to give freedom to 282,000 
coloured persons now among usg-about one- 
seventh, let it be remembered, of the whole 


number of slaves at this time within the Unit- 
ed States. 


But, without an institution such as the Co- 


917 in favour of Pennsylvania! ! 





Slavery has already deprived the slave-hold- 
ing states of political ascendancy. Each suc- 
cessive census will render the disparity of|lonization Society, the several causes of eman- 
power more striking. ‘The next census, now |cipation which have been noticed would have 
so near at hand, will confirm the deductions | but little effect, owing to legislative obstacles 
from the past, and will impart an impressive|to emancipation that have been created in 
monition, which will not be lost on the quick-| most of the slave-holding states. Among these, 
sighted intelligence of the south. The repre-|a general prohibition to the introgression of 
sentation of three-fifths of her coloured popu- | free coloured persons may be mentioned, while, 
lation, unjustly wrenched as it was from the |to the liberated slave, a right to continue with- 
conciliatory patriotism of the free states, has ‘in the bounds of the particular state in which 
proved, as might have been foreseen, a de- | his liberty has been acquired, is cruelly, but, 
lusive reliance In a slave- holding state,|perhaps, necessarily denied. The Coloniza- 
a hardy, and independent, and multitudinous | tion Society, by affording an asylum for such 
yeomanry, the strength and stay of a freejon a foreign shore, enables the master, favour- 
land, can have no existence. Free labourers|able to manumission, to overcome these ob- 
and slave labourers are too opposite in their|stacles without exposing the slave to peril or 
nature to continue for much time members of | himself to penalties. ‘The population of Li- 
the same community. Where the sentiments, |beria, it will be recollected, is composed in 
and habits, and laws of the community concur| part of several hundreds who have, in this 
in support of slavery, free labourers will be; manner, obtained their freedom; and if pecu- 
excluded. Hence white labourers are rarely} niary means were not wanting, a considerable 
met with in the southern states; and hence the| augmentation of this class of colonists would 
representation in the same states in the coun-| continually take place. Interesting testimony 
cils of the nation must every year become re-|to this effect has been repeatedly supplied by 
latively diminished. ‘The more the aggregate|the pages of the African Repository. In a 
is swelled, the Tnore conspicuous will be the} late number of this work, it is stated on good 
loss of the unrepresented two fifths. Ohio has| authority, that, in North Carolina, “the Society 
already eclipsed her worthy but less happy| of Friends, (who, in that state, from assistance 
parent in wealth and strength, and is destined| rendered by them in conveying a considerable 
shortly to outrank her in political dominion.| number of liberated slaves to Liberia about a 
Compare the sister states, Kentucky and Ohio, | year since, and by a donation to the Coloniza- 
and see how the younger born has inherite d tion Society for the purpose of buying a trans- 
the blessing. Can such contrasts be broadly | port vessel, have probably become known as 
displayed in the face of an intelligent people,| friends of colonization,) would immediately 
and the destructive tendency of slavery not ob-| have placed under their care about 2000, were 
served? Will the evil be perceived, and felt, | they in possession of funds for their transporta- 
and admitted, yet not heeded? Will not the|tion to the colony.” There are other slave- 
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holding states eqy lly, if not more alive, to the | 
importance of em 
lina, upon which, 


of the Colonization Society, the 
cipation than North C aro- | rich inheritance to the latest posterity. 
rom their proximity to the| harmoniously, then, might the mac hine of go- 
free states, and other causes, the pressure of|vernment move on, unimpeded by the bitter 
slavery is less tolerable. animosities which peculiar interests and sec- 
From these considerations, may it not be in-| tional jealousies perpetually excite! ‘Then, 
ferred, with reasonable probability, that if co-| indeed, not compelled like older nations to 
lonization at Liberia be fostered by the federal 
government, the voluntary liberation of slaves 
in the United States will become eve ry year) 
more and more frequent ? 
ground to hope, that such a 


| dwell onthe fading picture of ancestrel great- 
) ness, might we ie onward, in imagination, 
| 


through all comi ime, cheered at every mo- 
And is there not| me nt with visidns of a free, happy, and pros- 
feeling will be| perous people—-grateful for the past, content 
awake ned in favour of aboli ition in some of the| with the present, and joyous in expectations 

slave-holding states, as to induce laws for its| 


' its} But let it not be thought that the benefits of| 
gradual accomplishment? In governments| eo 


| colonization rest essentially on the removal of 
modeled as our republics are, slavery is an in-| 


| the entire coloured population from the United 
stitution which cannot subsist for a long time, | States. The removal of a part is a benefit to 
in a partial degree, maintained by one portion) the emigrants, and a benefit to the community 


of the community and repudiated by another,| which they leave. Let any one reflect upon 


especially if the latter be considerable in num-} the de wradation and wretchedness which invest 
bers. The opponents of slavery must, in such| the existence of the coloured 


race even in a 
a case, be themselves labourers, 0 


r dependent free state. Let him traverse Pennsylvania, 
upon. free men for the pe rformance of domestic, and ascertain their condition social and politi- 
agricultur: al, and other services. Such a con- ical. Let him go to the purlieus of our city, and 


dition of society will speedily operate its own) [ am greatly mistaken if he will not return with 
extinction—e ither the slave labourer or the| 


ce labourer must give way; there cannot, for| : ai . 
fre ; : : -....| But Africa, as well as the United States, has 
any considerable period, be a mixture of these! te . 
. : . a deep and abiding interest in the success of}. 
classes, discharging the saine offices. Expe sages ore bs 
“| colonization at Liberia. Experience has| 
rience has proved this—in the south by the pre- : 
| proved, that in no other mode can human 
valence of «the slave to the exclusion of the| . . 
: | agency be excited with equal hope of arresting 
free labourer—-in the states of Pennsylvania, a . aaa 
ithe slave trade, as by planting on the African 
New York, and New Jersey, by the prevalence aes chal 
coast colonies of people whose feelings and 
of the free labourer to the annihilation of : : os 
> . practices are opposed to its prosecution. lrea- 
slavery itself. a 
aaal : . _. | ties have been ratified by all, or nearly all, the 
I'o those who Mave witnessed the pertinaci- 
| sovereign governments in Christendom, stipu- 
ty with which slave-holders generally cling to 
‘i stat dh Sack lating for its annihilation, yet still the evil ex- 
2 stitu 10 —how loud ane viole ey are}. : ‘ ’ . 
re ins = . - . ists with but little abatement. France, Spain, 
and Portugal, have severally bound themselves 
by these solemn engagements, yet again and 
the horrors of the middle 
disclosed by the capture of slavers 
destined to the greedy markets which their co 
lonies afford, while thousands escape the vigi- 
lance of cruisers, find their way there, are pub- | 
licly landed, and as publicly exposed to sale.* 
| have already incidentally noticed the large 
jnumbers imported into Rio Janeiro under yo 
Brazilian fiag in the years 1826 and 1827 


| arguments for colonization irresistible. 


in its defence—what extreme  sensitiveness 
they discover at the very mention of its aboli- 
tion—with what eagerness a poor fugitive} 
thrall is pursued and reclaimed, the remarks | 
have made will probably be regarded as _ base- 
less and delusive. I have not, I confess, been 
wont myself to contemplate the subject in a 
cheering light; but the reasons which have 
been mentioned, and which, but for the 
limits that I have assigned myself in this com- 
munication, might be much more freely de- 
veloped and illustrated, have brought to view 
more pleasant pictures. In 1780, slavery was, | 
in effect, abolished in Pennsylvania. Let any 
one consult her annals of ten previous years 
and see if he can discover any indications more 
flattering than that which is supplied by North| 
Carolina at the ee ee at pion reflect) v eringls exerted its benevolence for the abo-| 
apes the wn ee ee — : . Let lition of the slave trade.) the other contracting | 
stances affecting slavery in iryland. aL = ae Sea ee 
hn esk bis i ctat. calataad there is not eect has authorized its continuance for a| 
hope for the ancient dominion, when a Madi- 


considerable period longer, Our own go-| 
vernment has denounced tts prosecution by her 
son. a Monroe, a Marshall, a Washington, with I 
many others scarcely inferior in fame, are ac- 


knowledged advocates of colonization, the ne- 


cessary and arowed tendency of which is the 


abolition of slavery throughout the United 
States. 


again do we hear of * 
passage,” 


} 
i few months more, it is well known, ace aie 
to treaty, this traffic ought also to cease within 
\the Brazilian dominions. Yet it has been pub-| 
| lished to the world that recently, the emperor, 
without the concurrence of the British go-| 


rernment, (which has so signally and perse | 


Yet vessels are built, and fitted -out-in ow 
ports, in the broad glare of day, specially de- 


ply the Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian 


: 5 : markets. And maritime operations, though| 
If the utter extinction of slavery were con- 


% ; A zealously directed, both by the United States 
clusively shown to be the result of coloniza- : ’ 


tion, there is no one who looks to the perpe- 
tuation of the noble institutions of his country! 
with a patriot’s fondness, or a Christian’s 
hope, who would not recognize in the efforts 


a daily print of this city, that not long since, seven 
slave ships landed at Martinique, and their cargoes, 
amounting to 1711, were publicly sold !! 


citizens as piracy, and punishable with death. 


signe od for the transport ition of slaves to sup-| Opportunity 1B NOK neglec ted. 


* While penning these remarks, I find it stated in| 


promise of al and Great Britain, prove very inadequate ° 
How}| checks to this odious yet lucrative commerce. 


Yet the infant colony of Liberia protects al- 
ready, from the approach of the slaver, nearly 
200 miles of the very coast which ‘so lately 
was one great mart of human flesh. The in- 
fluence of Sierra Leone is also happily felt in 
the same cause, and with advantage commen- 
surate with her greater power and ceaseless 
vigilance. 

| have had occasion more than once to ad- 
vert to Liberia as an asylum for recaptured 
Africans. Its selection for this purpose was 
made by president Monroe, under the authori- 
ty of an act of congress, for which humanity 
is indebted to the suggestion of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. Previous to the passage of this 
act, natives of Africa brought into the United 
States in contravention of law, were, notwith- 
standing the detection and conviction of the 
offenders, actually disposed of by public au- 
thority, and held as slaves for life! \ndeed, 
without a settlement similar to the colony of 
Liberia, the government of the United States 
could not have restored such unhappy beings 
to their native Africa, without subjecting them 
to an immediate repetition of the injustice and 
cruelty which they had already suffered. For, 
it is well ascertained, that, by the barbarous 
usages of that benighted land, a restored slave 
becomes the lawful prize of who ever may 
choose to re-take and re-sell him. Behold 
now, a flourishing colony of Christian people 
ready to receive him, extending the hand of 
friendship, and offering the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. <A considerable number of these rescued 
captives, it has been heretofore stated, forms a 
part of the population of Liberia, in regard to 
whom, the following extract from a report of 
the inanagers of the Society, may not be un- 
acceptable. ‘The progress of these poor 
Africans in the common branches of an Eng- 
_| lish education has been equal to the best hopes 
‘| which a knowledge of their former circum- 
stances would justify; and such are their habits 
of agricultural industry, as must, in a short 
| time, enable them to obtain, independently, 
the méans of a comfortable subsistence.” 

But colonization at Liberia will confer upon 
the inhabitants of Africa benefits infinitely more 
valuable than those which have been speci- 
fied. The arts of civilization will become 
theirs—the hallowed light of the gospel will 
be shed upon them. Already has the glorious 
;}work begun. The aflection and confidence 
| of the natives have been won by the upright and 
{cone ilk itory conduct of the colonists. “ No 
man,’ says J. Ashmun, “of the least consid- 
eration in the country, will desist from his 
importunities, until one, at least, of his sons is 
fixed in some:settler’s family.” Whata happy 
pporturityts thus afforded to imbue the youth- 
ful mind with Christian morality! And this 
In 1825, about 
Jifty such children had been admitted into 
ie colony, and were inmates of some of the 
| most respectable families of emigrants, deriv- 
ling such instruction as these could bestow, to 
fit them for useful life; while for the reception 
f this elass, it may be recollected, schools, 
specially adapted to the inculeation of Chris- 
tianity, have been recently established in the 
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colony. Nor are those of more mature life 
without the means of religious improvement. 
‘A thousand barbarians, who have long made 
merchandize of their brethren, and been re- 
garded themselves as objects of the same 
traffic, come within the precincts of the co- 
lony, and are taught the doctrines of immor- 
tality—the religion of the Son of God.’ 

Who can contemplate these things w ith in- 
difference ? What charity can be named em- 
bracing interests so extensive and varied, or 
benefits more important and certain ? What 
more worthy of our sympathy and support? 
* To love our neighbour” Is one “ of the great 
commandments;” and every child of affliction, 
we are taught, is emphatically our 4 ighbour. 

G,. D. 
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Invention of Printing, and Materials used for 
transmitting Knowledge before that took| 
place. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


cients generally used box and citron wood; in 
the middle ages beech was principally employ-| 
ed. The rich Romans used thin pieces of 
ivory, instead of wooden tablets. 
of the senate, the proceedings of the Roman | 
magistrates, the principal transactions of the 
emperors, and the affairs of the princes, were 
recorded on ivory leaves or tablets. These 
were deposited in the maguificent library 
founded by Trajan at Rome. 


a 


sion of ideas is of great antiquity; and it is still 
common in different parts of the east. Hence 
the word folio, (from the Latin folium, a leaf, 
and the of leaf, when applied to a 
book. ‘This mode of writing on leaves seems 
to have been superseded by si use of the] 
| bark—a material employed in every age and 
quarter of the globe. The outer bark was 
seldom used, being too coarse and rvugh. 
The inner bark was preferred, especially that 
| of the lime tree. This bark the Remans call- 


meaning 


The edie ts| 


The e mployment of leaves for the transmis-| 


| Leather, or skins prepared in the present 
manner, seems to have been often used by the 
| Je ws, on which to write the law, pentateuch, 
and other parts of their sacred Scriptures. 
Dr. Buchanan informs us, that in the coffer of 
the synagogue of the Black Jews, in Malayala, 
| the re is an ancient copy of the law, written on 
r a roll of leather; it is about filteen feet long; 
| the skins are sewed together. A copy of the 
| pentateuch, written beautifully in Hebrew cha- 
racters, (without vowel points, ) large, and of 
a square form, belonged formerly to M. San- 
ltander. It occupied fifty-seven skins, whic h 
|were fastened together with the mate- 
| rials. 

‘The Egyptian papyrus was applied to the 
| purpose of writing upon, before the prepara- 
tion of parchment and its applic ation to the 
| same use were known. but in order to no- 
| tice in connection all the subjects employed by 
|the ancients, which have been entirely super- 
| se ded (except in a few instances) by the use 


same 


Wood, however, was most generally used,| ed liber—hence Liber, the Latin name for aj of paper, we shall postpone our account of the 


both for public and private purposes, in various 
forms and modes. The inscription of laws on| 
it has been already mentioned. Even in the 
4th century the laws of the emperors were 
published on wooden tables, painted with white 
lead; and formerly the Swedes inscribed or 
engraved their laws on wood: hence their 
term Balkar (jaws,) from balkan, a balk or 
beam. Wooden boards, either plain or co- 
vered with wax, were used long before the age 
of Homer: the former were called sched, 
whence our word schedule. At first. the bare 
wood was engraven with an iron style; the 
overlaying them with wax was a subsequent 
invention. The styles used in both cases were 
of metal, ivory, or bone; one end pointed, the 
other smooth, for the purpose of erasing; hence 
our word style, used metaphorically, to signify 
the choice and arrangement of words employ- 
ed by an author to express his thoughts. These 
tablets, or thin slices of wood, when fastened 
together, formed a book, codex, so called from 
its resemblance to the trunk of 
planks. Hence our word code. When the 
Romans wrote letters on their tablets, they 
fastened them together with thread, and put a 
seal upon the knot. ‘lable-books continued in 
use so late as the fourteenth century, and even 
later, as Chaucer evidently 
the Sumpner’s Tale.* 


a tree cut into 


one in 
then form- 


describes 
They were 


ed into a book by means of parchment bands 


clued to the backs of the leaves. 
bovs used thei at school; 


The Roman 
and in the middle 
ages, young men learning the sciences had ta- 
ble-books, 
written on them. 
Bel, written on tables of wax, may be seen in 
the library of St. Victor, at Paris; and in the 
archives of the town-hall of Hanover, are 
twelve wooden boards, covered with wax, on 
which are inscribed the names of the owners 
of houses in that city. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that this enumeration was made 


beginning of the filteenth century. The an- 


* His felaw had a staf tipped with horn, 
A pair of tables, all of ivory, 
And a pointel (style) ypolished fetisly (neatly), 
And wrote always the names, as he stood, 


Ofall folk that yave hem any good, (v. 33. 37.) 


and psalms for meditation were! 
The expenses of Philip le| 


at the | 


|book. In order that these bark books might | 
\be conveniently carried they were rolled up; 
and in this form called volumen; this name was 
afterwards applied to rolls of paper and parch- 
ment—hence the origin of the word volume, 
applied to modern books, though of a different 
shape. Ancient manuscripts in bark are very 
scarce; but the use of bark for books still pre- 
vails in the east, especially among the Birmans. 
The custom of making books from bark pre- 
vailed among our Scandinavian and Saxon an- 
cestors: the bark of the beech tree was most 
commonly used. The 
the Anglo-S Saxon word boe 
its secondary meaning, a book—and hence our 
word, book. ‘There are still extant some let-| 
ters, and even love-letters, written by the an- 
cient Scandinavians on pieces of bark. A ve ry 
curious library of the kind was discovered some 
time ago among the Calmucs: the 
very their 
bark, varnished over; the writing white on a 


black ground. 


be oks were 
long and narrow; 


Linen cloth, on which letters were drawn! 


or painted with pencils, was employed by the 


long. In the British Museum there is a piece 
| of writing of this nature, 


; my. 


taken out of a mum- 
The Romans likewise employed linen} 
(libri lintei) not merely for what related to pri- 


the names of the magistrates, treaties, and 


other public documents. 

| ‘The employment of the skins of animals, 
rudely prepared, is stated by Llerodotus to 
| have originated with the lonians, as a substi- 
| tute for the papyrus, when it could not be pro- 
}cured without much difficulty and expense: 
| those of sheep, goats, and asses were prefer- 
lred. Several of these 
ican, the 
othe sr libraries. 


books are in the Vati- 
Royal library of Paris, and some 
The poems of Homer were 
written on the senteiahens of a serpent in letters 
of gold: this roll was first deposited in the li- 
brary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and afterwards 
taken to the library of Constantincple, where 
it was destroyed by fire in the sixth century; it 
was 120 feet long. 


primitive meaning of 
is the beech tree; | 


leaves of thick | 


. ° . = | 
Egyptians, when, it is supposed, they wished to 
transmit such things as they designed to last very | 


ivate subjects and persons, but also to enter} 


| papyrus, till we have stated a few particulars 
regarding the ancient use of parchment. 

The common opinion, derived from the au- 
thority of Varro and Pliny, that the prepara- 
tion of parchment from skins owes its origin 
to a dispute between Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, and of the Ptolemies, concerning their 
respective libraries, in consequence of which, 
the Egyptian king prohibited the exportation 
of papyrus, and Eumenes invented parchment, 
is certainly unfounded. Its manufacture and use 
are mentioned by Josephus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other authors, as having been known long 
before the age of the Ptolemies: the name given 
| to it by the ancients, however, Charta Pergame- 

na, (paper of Pergaius,) highly 
| probable that its mode of preparation was im- 
| proved, or its manufacture and use more gene- 
lral there than in other places. Most of the 
j ancient manuscripts now extant are written on 
parchment. [rom their appearance, the parch- 
ment has evidently been polished: according to 
ancient authors, by the pumice stone. They 
used three kinds—that of the natural colour; 
ithe yellow, 


renders it 


bicolor membrana of Persius, 
been so called because 
one side of the leaf was white. the other vel- 
| low; and the purple; the parchment being 
| tinged with that colour, when silver or golden 
letters were to be used. It sometimes happen- 
}ed that parchment of the very finest kind was 
about the year 1120, “one 
Martin Hugh, being appointed by the convent 
of St. Edmundbury to write 


'grand copy of the Bibl 


which seems to have 


extremely scarce: 


and illuminate a 
, for their library, could 
procure no parchment for this purpose In Eng- 
land.” 


Vellum, a kind 


very 


finer 
from the skin of 


made 
calves, was also 
prepared and used by the ancients, and in the 
dark and middle ages, for writing upon. 


of pare hment, 
youneo 


‘There 
is one manuscript of vellum of a violet colour, 
all the letters of which are silver, except the 
initials, which are of gold—which we particu- 
larly notice for two reasons: first, it is the only 
specimen extant of the parent tongue, from 
which our own language, and the languages of 

| Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, the Ne- 

| therlands, and Germany, are derived; and, se- 
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condly, it was long supposed by many to ex-| manufacturing paper from it. According to| 
hibit a very near approach to printing, nearly | the latter, one layer of the fibrous coats of the 
1000 years before the art was invented—we | plant was laid across another layer, on a table; 
allude to the Gothic translation of the gospels,|they were then connected together by the 






















































by Ulphilas, in the fourth century. An im- 
perfect copy of it is preserved in the library of 
Upsal. Itis called the “ Cordex Argenteus,’ 
or silver book. The letters appear, and were 
generally judged to have been stamped or im- 
printed singly, on the vellum, with hot metal 
types, in the same manner as book-binders at 
present letter the backs of books. We are 
not aware that this opinion was called in ques- 
tion, till Mr. Coxe minutely and closely ex- 
amined the MS., when he convinced himself 
that each letter was painted, or drawn in the 


| muddy water of the Nile. Mr. Bruce affirms, 
‘| that the water of the Nile is in no degree glu- 
|tinous, and that the strips of papyrus adhere 
| together solely by means of the saccharine 
|matter, with which the juice of the plant is 
He adds, that the 


! . 
jabundently impregnated. 


Nile water must have been used simply to dis-|a stationary residence. 





What can be said to such a statement as 
this? Who can argue so plain a case ? 

It has been said, indeed, that the savage of 
the wilderness can acquire no title to the fo- 
rests through which he pursues his game. 
Without admitting this doctrine, it is sufficient 
to reply here, that it has no application to the 
claims of the Cherokees. ‘They are at present 
neither savages nor hunters. It does not ap- 
pear that they ever were wanderers without 
At the earliest period 


solve this saccharine matter perfectly andjat which the whites became acquainted with 


equally. 
dried, beat with a mallet, and polished with a 
‘\tooth, shell, or other smooth and solid sub- 
Istance. The Roman artists in Alexandria, 


same manner as the initial letters in several of} paid great attention to the operations of wash- 


the finest missals. He seems also doubtful, 
whether to call the leaves vellum, parchment. 
or papyrus. 

We come now to paper. The most ancient 
kind was made from the papyrus, whence the 
word paper is derived. 
rush, which the ancients procured exclusively 
on the banks of the Nile. ‘The particular spe- 
cies, till lately, was not known; but it is now 
ascertained to be the cyperus papyrus of Lin- 
neus, growing on the banks of different rivers 
in the east, and likewise, we believe, in Trini- 
dad. ‘The term biblos, originally applied by 
the Greeks to the inner bark of trees, and 
equivalent to the liber of the Romans, was af- 
terwards more usually applied to the papyrus. 
Thence the term was transferred to books in 
general; and now it is confined by us to the 
Scripture, as the book. 

It is not known when the papyrus was first 
manufactured into paper; but there were cer- 
tainly at a very early period, at least three 
hundred years before Alexander, manufacto- 
ries of it at Memphis. Afterwards, and at the 
time of the conquest of Egypt, by the Romans, 
it was made chiefly at Alexandria. ‘Till this 
conquest, however, the paper was of inferior 
quality. ‘The Roman artists paid great atten- 
tion to its improvement, and at length made it 


of considerable thickness, perfectly white and | 


smooth. Even in this state, however, it was 
so friable and weak, that when great durability 


was requisite, leaves of parchment were inter- | Whites have ever been in possession of it. If 
“Thus the |the Cherokees 
firmness of the one substance defended the \title, they can truly say, “ God gave this coun- 
brittleness of the other, and great numbers of |'Ty to our ancestors. 
books, so constituted, have resisted the acci-|bondage to any man. 


mixed with those of papyrus. 


dents and decays of twelve centuries.” 


: Inever bought any from them. 
The papyrus was highly useful to the ancient |P©¥°" bought any 
Egyptians, on many accounts, besides that of 


supplying them with paper: from the pith they 
extracted a sweet and nutritive juice; from the 
harder and lower parts they formed cups, 
staves, and ribs of boats, from the upper an 


more flex'ble part; and the fibrous part was 


, manufactured into cloth, sails, ropes, strings 
shoes, wicks for lamps, and paper. 
gives a full description of the manner in whic 


it was made by the ancients; and Bruce, who|'To such a question they would answer, ‘* God 
succeeded in making it, both in Abyssinia and|gave this land to our ancestors. 


Egypt, has offered several very curious obser 
vations on the natural history of the papyrus 
in the seventh vol. of his Travels, 8vo. edition 
page 117, &c. 


&«..| Veclaim, therefore, that no human power can 
QMC.; | 


Pliny| We might as well ask the Chinese what right 


In one point he differs from|the commencement of ours is lost in remote 
the account given by Pliny, of the mode of|antiquity.” 


ling, beating, glueing, sizing, and polishing. It 
was sized in the same manner as paper from 
rags is at present. After the first sizing, it 
| was beat with a hammer; sized the second 


\time, pressed, and then polished. It was then 


This is a species of}cut into various sizes—never more, however, 


according to Pliny, than thirteen inches wide. 
The same author mentions a great variety of 
kinds, to each of which a specific name was 
given, 
(To be continued.) 
heidi 
| From the National Intelligencer. 
| Present Crisis in the Condition of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 
No. I. 


In my first number, I prepared the way to 
linquire, What right have the Cherokees to the 
\lands which they occupy? ‘This is a plain 
|question, and easily answered. 


| 


The Cherokees are human beings, endowed 
by their Creator with the same rights as other 
men. ‘They are in peaceable possession of a 
‘territory which they have always regarded as 
‘their own. This territory was in possession of 
their ancestors through an unknown series of 
\generations, and has come down to them with 
a title absolutely unincumbered in every re- 
spect. It is not pretended that the Cherokees 
|have ever alienated their country, or that the 


are interrogated as to their 


We have never been in 
Though we have sold 
much land to our white neighbours, we have 
We own the 
‘land which we now occupy, by the right of the 
joriginal possessors—a right which is allowed 
lin all countries to be of incontestible validity. 


;\properly compel us to leave our lands. 


If the Cherokees are correct in their state- 
.|ment of fact. who can resist their conclusion ? 


1\they have to the territory which they occupy. 


Our nation 
-|has always been in possession of it, so far as 
,|history and tradition go back. The nations 
,|of Europe are comparatively of recent origin; 













The cemented fibres were pressed, | their condition, they had fixed habitations, and 


were in undisputed possession of a widely ex- 
tended country. ‘They were then in the habit 
of cultivating some land near the houses, where 
they planted Indian corn, and other vege- 
tables. From about the commencement of 
the present century, they have applied them- 
selves more and more to agriculture, till they 
now derive their support from the soil, as truly 
and entirely as do the inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania or Virginia. For many years they have 
had their herds, and their large cultivated 
fields. They now have, in addition, their 
schools, a regular civil government, and places 
of regular Christian worship. ‘They can earn 
their bread by the labour of their own hands, 
applied to the tillage of their own farms, and 
they clothe themselves with fabrics made at 
their own looms, from cotton grown in their 
own fields. 

The Cherokees did not show themselves un- 
willing to sell their lands, so long as an ade- 
quate motive was presented to their minds. 
During every administration of our national 
government, applications were made to them 
for the purpose of obtaining additional portions 
of their territory. ‘These applications were 
urged, not only, nor principally, by the con- 
sideration of the money or presents which 
they were to receive in exchange, but often, 
and strongly, by the consideration that they 
would become an agricultural people, like 
the whites—that it was for their interest to 
have their limits circumscribed, so that their 
young men could not have a great extent of 
country to hunt in; and that, when they be- 
came attached to the soil, and engaged in its 
cultivation, the United States would not ask 
them to sell any more land. Yielding to these 
arguments, and to the importunities of the 
whites, the Cherokees sold, at different times, 
between the close of the revolutionary war and 
1820, more than three quarters of their ori- 
ginal inheritance. ‘That the reader may have 
some definite idea of the territory in question, 
he should pursue the following delineation by 
the aid of a good map. 

It would seem that the Cherokees possessed 
land within the following limits, if not beyond 
them, viz. From the mouth of Duck river, in 
Tennessee, on the west, to the 
French Broad, in North Carolina, on the east; 
and from the head waters of the Holston, in 
Virginia, on the north, to some distance down 
the Ocenee, in Georgia, on the south, com- 
prising what is now more tlian half of the state 
of Tennessee, the southern part of Kentucky, 
the south-west corner of Virginia, a consider- 
able portion of both the Carolinas, a large 





waters of 


portion of Georgia, and the northern part of 
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Alabama. This tract probably contained more} 


than 35,000,000 acres, of which a large pro- 
portion was extreme ly fertile, and some of it not 
inferior to any lands in North America, or} 
perhaps in the world. The country is also} 
generally healthy, and the climate delightful. | 
Of all this vast and beautiful tract, watered by 
numerous rivers, which find their way to the| 
ocean, some of them circuitously by the Mis-| 
sissippi, and others more directly to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic, the Cherokees! 
now retain less than 8,000,000 acres, of a qua-| 
lity far below the average quality of what they! 
have sold. Georgia claims 5,000,000 acres of| 
this remnant, as falling within the map of that! 
state. Alabama claims nearly 1,000,000 of} 
the residue. ‘The portions which, in the gene- 
ral division, will fall to ‘Tennessee and North 
Carolina, seem hardly worth inquiring about; 
for, if the other portions are given up, or taken 
by force, there will be no motive for retaining 
these. 

To every application made for their lands! 
within the last ten years, the Cherokees have 
said, ** We are not disposed to sell any more. 
We have betaken ourselves to an agricultural 
life. We are making progress in civilization. 
We are attached to our schools and our Chris- 
tian teachers, to our farms, to our native 
rivers and mountains. We have not too much 
land for our own comfort, and for affording us 
a fair chance in the experiment we are mak- 
ing.” ‘This language has been repeated in 
many forms, and with every indication of sin-| 
cerity and earnestness. 

The assertion of the Cherokees, that their| 
present country is not too large for a fair ex-} 
periment in the work of civilization, is undoubt-| i 
edly correct. ‘The wisest men, who have| 
thought and written on this subject, agree 
the opinion, that no tribe of Indians can rise 
to real civilization, and to the full enjoyment} 








of Christian society, unless they can have ajalthough their country may be claimed by 


community of their own; and can be so much 


separated from the whites, as to form and | sors against all the world. 


cherish something of a national character. If 
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munities, then residing on said lands, were} ple of the United States must have patience to 
subject to the laws of Great Britain, and that} investigate. When measures are in progress, 


| the title to all these lands was vested in, and} which have a bearing on the permanent rights 


of right belonged to, the crown of that realm;| and interests of all the Indians, it must not be 
and let us further suppose, that the government| thought tedious to read an abstract of the so- 
of the United States had issued an annual pro- lemn engagements, by which we have become 
clamation, from the date of the declaration of| bound to one of these aboriginal nations. 
independence to the present day, applying the} In the revolutionary contest, the Cherokees 
same doctrine to our advantage, and declaring,| took part with the king of Great Britain, un- 
that all the Indian nations within the limits}der whose protection they then considered 
' prescribed by the peace of 1783, were subject} themselves, just as they now consider them- 
to the laws of the United States, and that the|selves under the protection of the United 
lands, of which they were in possession, be-| States. After the peace of 1783, it does not 
longed of right to the United States. So long| appear that any definite arrangement was made 
as the Indians did not acknowledge the bind-| with this tribe ‘till the year 1785. In the course 
ing nature of these claims, the mere claims} of that year, the old congress appointed four 
would have amounted to nothing. It was the| commissioners plenipotentiary, men of distinc- 
practice of the king of England, ‘during several| tion at the south, to meet the head men and 
centuries, to declare himself, (as often as he| warriors of the Cherokees, and negotiate a 
issued a proclamation on any subject what-) treaty of peace. 
ever,) king of Great Britain, France, and Ire- The parties met at Hopewell, now in York 
land. Was he, therefore, king of France? District, S. C.; and, on the 28th of November, 
What if he were now to declare himself king| executed an instrument, which is usually cited 
of Great Britain and China? It would be a) as the treaty of Hopewell. The abstract of 
cheap way, indeed, of acquiring a title, if this instrument, with some remarks upon it, 
merely setting up a claim would answer the] will be given in my next number. 
purpose. Wituam Penn. 

By what right do the people of the United —— 
States hold the lands which they occupy? the FOR THE FRIEND. 
people of Ohio, for instance, or of Connecti-| ACKWORTH AND CROYDON SCHOOLS. 
cut? By the right of occupancy only, com-| [I have read with much interest the following 
menced by purchase from the aboriginal pos- reports of the state of Friends’ boarding 
sessors. It would be folly to plead the char-| schools at Ackworth and Croydon in England. 
ters of kings, or the mere drawing of lines of} and apprehending they will afford pleas ure to 
latitude and longitude. ‘The powers of Europe} many of the readers of “ The Friend,” 
have indeed acknowledged our right to our | them for insertion. 
country. But what if they had not? Our right} There is one portion of the instruction im- 
is not at all affected by their claims, or ac- | parted to the youth at those excellent institu- 
knowledgements. ‘The same doctrine is ap-| tions, which I think it is particularly desirable 
Cherokees. ‘They have a per-}should be more generally attended to in the 
fect right to their country—the right of peace-| schools in this country. I allude to the study 
able, continued, immemorial oce upancy; and| of the history, chronology, geography, and bi- 

jography, as well as the doctrines and precepts 

of the Hely Scriptures. 

Scarcely any study could be presented to 
The Cherokees need not fear, however, that ichildren, more interesting or attractive, and 


I send 





others, it may lawfully be held by the posses- 


the limits of the Cherokee country were much| their rights are in danger, as a consequence of| at the same time so eminently calculated to 


smaller than they are, this would be imprac- 
ticable. 

Thus stands the case; and it is now my in- 
tention to inquire, how the government of the 
United States has regarded the Indian title, 
and how it has been regarded by the several 
states in the vicinity of the Cherokees. 

Before this inquiry is commenced, however, 
it is proper to say, that the title of one party 


cannot be safely decided by the mere claims of 


another party. If those claims are founded in 
justice, they ought to prevail; if not, they 
should be set aside. Now, whatever pc 
the government of the United States may have 
held and promulgated on this subject, they 
cannot be binding upon the Indians, unless ac- 
knowledged by them to be binding, or unless 
founded in the immutable principles of jus- 
tice. 

Let us suppose the kings of Great Britain 
had issued an annual proclamation, from the 
time of the discovery of America to the peace 
of 1783, claiming all the lands in North®Ame- 
rica between thirty and fifiy north latitude, and 
declaring that all the nations, tribes, and com- 


| any principles sanctioned by the national legis-| afford them important and useful instruction. 
| lature of the United States. 


The co-ordinate 
branches of our government have not yet de- 
clared, that Indians are tenants at will. On| gular attention and weekly examination, child- 
the other hand, the whole history of our nego-|ren at a very early age will readily acquire, 
tiations with them, from the peace of 1783, to| with much pleasure to themselves, a fund of 
the last treaty to which they are a party, and} biblical knowledge which will greatly facilitate 
of all our legis lation concerning them, show 
that they are regarded as a separate commu-|this should not be pursued, will afford them an 
nity from ours, having a national existence,|intimate and satisfactory acquaintance with 
and possessing a territory, which they are to| those invaluable records, and a ready solution 
hold in full possession till they voluntarily sur-| of many apparent difficulties which perplex the 
render it. | superfesal and illiterate reader. 

I now proceed to the examination of trea-} ‘The ignorance which has prevailed among 
ties, between the United States and the Chero-| too many of the children and youth of Frie nds, 


My own experience and observation have fully 
satisfied me, that by making it a subject of re- 








kee nation. And here I would apprise the |i in respect to the Holy Scriptures, has not only 

reader, that the case can never be fairly and! been discreditable to the Society, but exposed 
fully understood, without a reference to every|them to the sophistry and false glosses of de- 

material article in every treaty which has Reco mgnng. unbelievers, and thus contributed in 
made between tliese parties. Unless such a/no small degree to the rapid spread of scep- 
reference is had, no reader can be sure that|ticism. As many of the obstacles which have 
he has a view of the whole ground; and a ca-| hitherto prevented the prosecution of this 
viller might object, that there had been omis-| branch of moral education, are now removed, 
sions, in order to conceal a weak part of the] it is hoped that the teachers of Friends’ schools 
case. ‘This is a subject, too, which the peo-| generally will make it a subject of earnest and 


| more profound research at mature age; or, if 
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persevering attention. And in order to facili- 
tate the improvement of their pupils, it may 
be well to furnish them with some of the popu- 
lar and concise treatises which illustrate and 


explain the different subjects that will engage | 


their attention, 
the evidences in support of the 


and authenticity of the 


genuineness 
sacred writings 


s*'T. 


The following report [to the yearly 
London,| from the 
School, has been brought in and read 


meeting of 

Ackworth 
; and this meet- 
, Gesires to record 


general meeting for 


ing, in unison with the said report 
its sense of gratitude to Divine Providence, on com- 
paring the few instances of mortality with the num- 
ber who were attected 
in the institution 


by the fever whic. 
ast suinmer. 


prevailed 


The several quarterly meetings are de sire d, in con- 
sideration of the present wants of the i 
set forth in the report from the general meeting, to 
raise a liberal subscription for the use 
stitution, and remit the same to Samuel 
No. 23, Lombard street, 
the present year. ‘They are also desired to appoint 
representatives to attend the next general meeting, 
to be held at Ackworth,on the 


seventh month, being the 


ot the said in- 
Gurney, 
treasurer, 


London, within 


last fourth day in the 
29th of the same. 

Josian Forster, 
Clerk to the meeting this year, 


London, the 25th of 5th month, 1829. 


Report to the Yearly Meeting from the General Meet- 
ing for Ackworth School, held in London, by ad- 
journment, the 19th of the 5th month, 1829. 


In reporting to the yearly meeting the state of the 
institution for the last ye 


cited ,and which 
we still dwell upon with mournful and solemn reflec- 


ir, a subject which has ex- 
great interest in the So lety at large 


tions, claims our particular attention—we allude to 
the epidemic fever whech prevailed in the school dur- 
ing several months last year. The 
first appearance in 


complaint made its 
a time when most of 
the children in the school were suffering ft om severe 


5th month, at 


of which month tw 
occurred. But the medical! at 
prehensive that these 


colds; in the cuurse ises of fever 


aadeee were not ap- | 
cases were the beginning of an | 
these two children com- | 
with the 
milder form; and 
two weeks, seve- | 


infectious disease. Before 
pletely recovered, another was confined 
same symptoms, but in rather a 
though he was in the nursery only 
ral boys and girls began to be poorly in the same 
way before he was well. In this manner, the fever 
was slowly but gradually spreading in the school in 
the 7th month. At the 

the day before the general meeting, a conference was 
had with the medical attendants of the institution; 
when they gave their opinion, that there was ground 
to hope the family might soon be restored to health, 


committee, held, as usual, 





and that there would be no impropriety in the gene- 
ral meeting being held in its usual So rapid, 
however, was the increase of the disorder, that, in 
the 8th month, not fewer than eighty patients (child- | 
ren, apprentices, and adults) were 
and nursing care at one time. 


& 


course, 


under medical 
In the course of that, 
and the following month, the country committee met 
twice specially at Ackworth, on account of the con- 
tinued sickness, when they received the reports of 
the medical attendants, to whose aid an eminent phy- 
sician from Leeds had been called in, and endeavour- 
ed to devise means for alleviating the sufferings of 
- sick children and others in the — in the 
varly part of the 9th month the fever began visibly 
to decline; on the 5th of which month a circular, ad-| 
dressed to the agents of the institution, making known | 
the improved state of the family, was issued by the 
committee. Another circular, dated the 24th of the! 
1ith month, informed the 
subsided, and that the school (into which no children 
had been admitted since the 7th month) was again| 
open for the reception of scholars. Before the end of| 
the year many fresh scholars were admitted; but it 
was not until ‘the 3rd month of the present year that} 


the full complement was made up. There 


and also a condensed view of| 


istitution, as | 


sickness, as much improvement has been made in the 


agents that the fever had} to 


are at| he 





| » 
|present on the list for 
names, 

The numbers affli ted 


| sl ightly and many severe! 


admission more than fifty| committee of Friends’ School, Croydon, was brought 


| in and read, which is satisfac tory to this meeting. It 
with the disorder, some} is referred to the committce, to get printed and cir- 
y, were 90 boys, 81 girls, 5] culated &mongst our members. 
| apprentices, and 7 officers and servants, in all 183; of| (Copy) WILLIAM MANLEY, 


| whom two officers, viz. Mary Recording Clerk. 


y Dumbleton, the nurse,| 
and Henry Brady, the grammar master, 
girls, died. In recording these awful events, which 

have deprived the institution of two of its valuable} 

| assistants, a short tribute of affection and esteem ap-| ‘ 
| pears to be due. Mary Dumbleton held the situation 
of nurse in the schoo! for twe nty years; during which 
time she had been 


ind three} 
Report from the Committee of Management. 


lo the quarterly meeting, 
The statement of the accounts of this insti- 
tution for the year 1828, which we now present to 


kind and diligent attendant upon| the quarterly meeting, again affords the favourable 
to her care, 


ty in the discharge of her 
Henry Brady was brought up in the 


i 
- sick committed ind ane xample of| result of a surplus of income above « xpenditure, 


This satisfactory state of our finances may be at- 
tributed, we 


Christian fideli duties, | 


institution from | 


think, in a great degree, to the wood 
¢ om choice 


a scholar: he was attached , to the pro-| management and suitable regard to economy which 


and had used extraordina-| are manifested in the 
ify himself for the 


His mind having also become de¢ 


fession of a schoolmast« a various departments of the 


ry assiduity to qual | establishment. And depending ot 


j employment. itinued 


ply impressed with liberality of Friends in their annual subscriptions, we 
and his conduct evidently regu-| hope to be able,in the course of 


1» the « 


| religious principle Ss. another year, 


lated by them, the committees were glad to retain| commend to the quarterly meeting to 
jhium in the service of the 


to re- 


take into its 
institution, to which he was| consideration the propri ty of making some 


As he grew in years, his various| nent reduction in the terms of admission 

instructor of youth became still The average cost for each child, under the usual 
His talent for communicating| items, appears for last year to be as follows, viz. 
was great; and his patient and affection-| 


perma- 


}sincerely attached. 


qualifications as an 


more conspicuous. 
| knowledge 
| ; 

| ate conduct 


towards the children, united as it was! b @& ¢@ 
) with superior mental endowments, gained for him, Clothing ° . ;> 2 ¢2 
in a remarkable manner, their love and respect, and Provisions, ‘&e. under the he vad of * House 
|had also a very sagas ial influence on the younger oo a ee er ee ee 
| teachers. It may, we believe, be safely said, that the Salaries and servants’ wages . . . , : 3 -o 
| religious welfare of the children was the subject near- Repairs, furniture, stationary, &c. . . 118 4 


est his heart. In the incuication of Scriptural know-} 
lledge, 


with which his own mind was deeply imbued, 
he was peculiarly serviceable; and there is reason to| 
hope that the seed thus sown in many youthful minds, 


The examination of the children, which took place 
will spring up and bear valuable fruit. 


on the 13th of the present month, has g 
When we consider the nature of the complaint, and | on to the sub-committe: 
the numbers who were afflicted with it, the mortality | both as regards their 


iven satisfac- 
appointed for that purpuse, 


inning and their de port- 


appears small; and we have gratefully to acknow-| ment. 

edge, that in this, as in all the dispensations of the A number of the boys in the first class read well 

Lord, he still remembers mercy. and parse correctly, and by their answers to the 
In closing the account of this illness, we feel it due | questions put to them, show good acquaintance with 

to the officers and servants of the institution, to ex- the meanings of words and readiness in mental! caleu- 


press our decided approval of their exertions, and the lation. Many of them are cx 


satisfac tion it has given us, that no consideration of) the higher rules of arithmetic 
personal danger prevented 


nsiderably advanced in 


second class, which at the last 
attentions which the suffering objects of had appeared to less advantage 


them from paying those The examination 
unremitted 


, is now coming for- 
their care require 1d. Since the fever subsided, the} ward well in the different branches. And the same, 
school has been favoured with good health. with some exception as to reading, may be said of 

The statement of the accounts for the past year, the third class. There are some good, and many pro- 
which is annexed, affords no very unfavourable im- | Musing writers, The sub-committee was gratified in 
pression of the state of the institution’s finances, | Ubserving an increased ac quaintance with the history 
though the payments exceed the receipts by the sum| and precepts contained in the ho y Scriptures ; and, 

lof £ »2 Gs. Sd. The 


. . . i , ] + 
profit from the farm came sea-| 0D the whole, they consider th 


» progress of the boys 
are of their instructors. 
committee of women Friend 


sonably in aid of the othe r common sources of income, | to be creditable to the « 
some of which appear less than in most former years,| | The 


ippo nted for 
But it will be proper to remark, that sundry expe *n-|the like purpose, report, that “the examination of 
ses evel in consequence of the fi ver, could not be| the girls bas furnished satis! ictory evidence of im- 
brought in: from that cause, the expenditure of the| provement in several branches of their lea 


Thing, par- 
year 1829 must be expected to be considerably in-| ticularly reading, arithmetic, and geog 


) aphy; the 
creased; it is therefore hoped, that the kind liberality | needle-work continues to be excellent; and the ready, 
of Friends will in no degree be relaxed in aid of the| yet considerate answers given to questions on the 


current income of the institution. The average ex-| contents of the Bible, 
pense of each child, calculated as usual, has been 
about £18 4s, 1d. 

From the reports of deputations of men and women 
Friends appointed to examine the state of the school 


prove 
| cious Care is bestowed on 
cation. 


that much and judi- 
this part of Christian edu- 
* Their becoming behaviour does credit to t} 


nose 
who have the charge of training their minds 


in the 4th month last, it appears that, making due| We have again to report the continuance of the 
j } . 
allowance for the interruption occasioned by the late blessing of health throughout the course of the year 


to the whole of the children, with bat little exe p- 














| various branches of learning as could reasonably be| tion, and also to the family ; in the variéus branches 
expected. The examination of the children, as to| of which it is satisfactory to observe an harmonious 
their acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, also af-| Co-operation for the general welfare of the sh- 
forded ground to be satisfied that this important ob-| ment; and we desire, in conclusion, gratefully to ex- 
ject continues to be carefully pursued; and the report} press our belief, that the divine blessing has not been 
of their conduct shows that the attention of their} Withheld from this institution. 
teachers in this and other respects is unabated. The Signed in and on behalf of the committee, held by 
| domestic department is reported to b » fully restored | adjournment the 20th of third month, 1829 
its usual good order; cconomy, regularity, and PAUL BEVAN. 
| cleanliness, being observable throughout : ag aa 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by M. Maingault states, that when air was forcibly 
Josern Rowntree. \throwy into the lungs of a dead animal, the air, 
— | when thrgwn out again through the larynx, produ- 
At a quarterly meeting for London and Middlesex,| ced a sound analagous to that | 


produced by the ani- 
ld the 24th of third month, 1829, a report from the mal in the living state.—Quer. Jou; 
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FOR THE ¥RIEND. 
LEWIS'S REVIEW. 

A pamphlet has recently made its appear- 
ance in New York, entitled “ A Review of the 
‘Testimony issued by the Orthodox Seceders 
from the Monthly Meetings of W estbury and 
Jericho, against Elias Hicks, by Evan Lewis.’ 


This production, though intended to shield 
Kk. Hicks and his followers from the plain 
charges preferred in the testimony of disown- 
ment from the Society of Friends, 
against the former by the monthly meeting of} 
Westbury and Jericho, contains nothing that is 


novel or more applicable to the question at is-} 
publications which the} 


sue, than many of the 
Hicksites have from time to time issued in va- 
rious forms. 

There is nothing new in Evan Lewis’s mode 
of attack or defence; he pursues the beaten 
track of his predecessors, denying the charges 
of unsoundness in general terms, and then en- 


tering into an open avowal and defence of the! 


doctrines themselves, by way of showing that 
E. Hicks does not hold them; garbling in va- 
rious instances the writings of ancient Friends 


thuse of the modern seceders, and lastly, reck- 
lessly misrepresenting plain facts with regard 
to the state of meetings, 
progress of the schism. 
‘The principal dogma of Hume and other 
deists, that we are not bound to believe what 
we cannot understand or comprehend, is dis- 
tinctly avowed and openly defended; thus at- 
tempting to subject the great and holy truths 
of revelation to the derision of the erring and 
fallible reason of man. 


and the rise and 


Once adopt this prin- 
ciple, and the reflecting mind will easily per- 


ceive that it will lead to the whole length of 


the absurdities of the French revolutionary 
school—that the creation of the universe and 
the existence of the Deity being beyond our 
comprehension, are to be rejected as ideal and 
absurd. 

The author denies the existence of the de- 
vil or evil agent separate from man, in plain 
contradiction to the 
Scripture, the belief of every Christian com- 
munity, and the experience of every pious and 


watchful mind; involving among other conse- 


quences a denial of the Scripture declaration, | 
that the Almighty formed man originally good, 


and also the blasphemous idea that the blessed 


Saviour was tempted of his own corruptions) 


and propensities. 


The author seems to admit the miraculous| 


conception of Jesus, but only as a miracle, and 


not as an essential point of Christian faith; at! 


the same time he speaks of Jesus merely as a 


prophet, or a good and faithful man; entirely | 
rejecting the idea that that Jesus Christ who! 


appeared in Judea and suffered without the 
gates of Jerusalem, is the S 
considering his death as martyrdom, and de- 
nying that he died for the sins of the whole 
world, or that his death was propitiatory. 
Gross and anti-christian as are the views in- 
culeated in this pamphlet, they are only a re- 
petition of the stale and often refuted asser- 
tions of deistical writers; but it was hardly to, 


positive testimony of 


Saviour of men;! 


asia 
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| would have had the hardihood (to say the least 
of it) to allege that these are the opinions held 
by the Society of Friends, after the pomted denial 
of such doctrines by all our ancient writers, who 
lave treated on these subj yyects—the repeated 
and formal declarations issued purposely to 
deny and refute such charges, as well as many 
official documents clearly setting forth the 
sound Christian doctrines held by the Society. 
These declarations and documents have so 

| fre quently been brought into view of latter 


quote them; 
| for complete 


the serious inquirer is referred 
satisfaction on the subject, to 
** Evans’s Exposition of the Doctrines’ of 
Friends,’ and as the authors from which the 
| extracts in this work are made, are particular- 
lly referred to, the opportunity is afforded for 
the most ample examination and satisfaction 
of every individual; And whatever may be 
thought of the doctrines abstractedly, there 
certainly is such a mass of evidence authenti- 
cating the sound and Christian views of the 
Society, and entirely at variance with the as- 
sumptions of the pamphlet, as cannot leave any 


;| doubt on serious and sane minds, that the So- 
in order to make their sentiments resemble 


ciety of Friends never held the doctrines there 
imputed to them. The author has attempted 
to support his notions by a few passages said 
to be taken from the writings of Friertls, but 


on examination, it appears he has made use of 


a publication issued two or three years since 
by the Hicksites, containing a ¢ ollection of al- 
leged quotations, interpolated, garbled, and 
perverted in the most unexampled and shame- 
less manner. This spurious production has 
heen exposed, and its character so fully set 
forth in a work entitled “ A Defence of the 
Doctrines of Friends,” that it was not expect- 
ed any man would have the temerity to bring 
it into view again for the same unhallowed 
purpose. ‘The author is-about as much to be 
relied on when he professes to state facts, as 
in his exhibition of doctrines—we allude to his 
statement of numbers, which is wholly incor- 
rect, and in some parts grossly so. For in- 
stance, in Ohio yearly meeting, he says, the 
Hicksites are equal in number with Friends— 
that New England yearly meeting is not larger 
than that of Baltimore—and that Virginia and 
| North ¢ ‘ ' 
about as large as New York monthly meeting; 
such reckless and absurd statements as these 
must injure any cause. 

| The review contains one confession, how- 
lever, which is of considerable importance; in 
the preface it is said——*‘ the testimony against 


IX. Hicks opens a wide field for examining the’ 
principles and doctrines of the Society of 


Iriends—-these doctrines and principles are 
said to be denied by him, and upon his sup- 
posed denial of them, is founded the proceed- 
ings against him, as an individual, and the 
voluntary separation of his opposers from the 
Socie ty; hence the question at issue between 
Friends, and those who have separated them- 
selves from their communion, is to be decided 
upon the truth or falsehood of the charges e x-| 
hibited against E. Hicks. It is a question 
which embraces not his case alone, but that} 
of the body to which he belongs.”” The reader) 


;soul, who would have 


‘arolina yearly meetings together, are! 


let admits, that upon the question of the 
soundness or unsoundness of I. Hicks’s doce- 

trine, the whole controversy turns; so that the 
favourite position of some of the seceders that 
doctrines are of no importance, and not in- 
volved in the present controversy, is entirely 
abandoned; the existence and fate of the new 
sect completely identified with E. 
the issue of the whole matter 
doctrines which he maintains. 


We have thus | 


Hicks, and 
rested upon the 


rie fly glanced at a few of 


issue d} time, that it would seem superfluous again to the most important parts of the review, as it 


would require a large space fully to expose its 
real character, and the unfair means to which 
its author has resorted to support his cause. 
At a future time, however, the subject will 
probably be examined more in detail. 


D. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRAGMENTS. NO. 16. 

Joseph Coale, a short time before his death» 
declared: “ That the light of that glorious ever- 
lasting day, which is broken forth in this our 
day, shall never be extinguished, notwithstand- 
ing all that men can do. And though,” said 
he, ** it may be in the hearts of men, to destroy 
and root out, if it were possible, the righteous 
from off the earth, yet the Lord doth not in- 
tend so; neither is it in his heart to suffer it so 
to be, but to exalt his own name and kinedom 
over all; and the wrath of man shall turn to 
the glory of God, and the rest he will restrain.” 

Elizabeth Harman, under the 
death, said, that she * saw clearly through the 
secret and subtle workings of the enemy of her 
discouraged her, but | 
power that hath driven him back, 
and he must enter no more. 


know the 
Now is my soul 
redeemed to God, and he that hath redeemed 
me is nearme. ‘lhe suflerings 
Christ, and of his agonies, the shedding ef his 
blood, and what he hath done for me, I feel 
now that | have the benefit of all: blessed be the 
Redeemer who is near me. And again. “Oh, 
how gracious a God have I! Now I want to 
vo hence, | long to be dissolved; come, Lord, 
come, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; oh the 
the licht that I see before me, 
that kingdom I shall soon enter into!’ 
Charles Marshall. After a life of dedication 


to the cause of his crucified Lord and Saviour, 


| this eminent minister of the gospel testified to 
|several of his friends who visited him in his 


last illness: “*1 have loved the brotherhood; I 
have sought the unity and peace of the church 
for this forty years; and to my great comfort 
never did any thing tending to the breach 
thereof. Ihave two things that lie upon me 
to Friends, which I desire may be communi- 


cated tothem. The first is, that they gather 


‘down into the immortal seed and word of lite 


in themselves, and be exercised in it before the 
Lord, and duly prize and seta right value upon 
the many outward and inward mercies and 
blessmgs, and heavenly visitations, that the 
Lord had eminently bestowed upon them since 
the morning of the day of his blessed visitation; 

‘then shall they grow and be preserved in a 
living freshness to him. And the Lord will 
continue his mercies to them, and they shall 


be expected that the author of the pamphlet! will here observe that the author of the pamph-| not want his divine refreshing presence in their 


* | 
; 
: 
. 
' 
' 
: 


prospect ot 


nd death of 


and the glorv of 
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etnies 


meetings together before him. Secondly, that 
those friends, that the Lord hath given great 
estates unto, ought to cast their bread upon 
the waters, and do good therewith in their 
lifetime; for those that are enjoyers of such 
things, should see that they are good stewards 
thereof. Oh! the many poor families that such 
might be a help to. How easily might they. 
with a little, assist many a family to live in the 
world. And what a comfort would it be for 
such to see the fruits of the'r charity in their 
lifetime!’’ On our friend G. Whitehead com- 
ing into his chamber, he signified his great 
peace and satisfaction, and that he always from 
the first, had an honourable esteem of the uni- 
ty of his brethren. 

William Penn, in a reply to two abusive 
pamphlets written by Thomas Hicks, against 
Friends, exposes his gross slanders, among 
which we find the following. Similar senti- 
ments have been published in this country 
within the last six years, and attempted to be 
palmed upon the Society as being coincident 
with the doctrines of our ancient Friends, but 
which Wm. Penn distinctly rejects, and shows 
them to be the calumnies of their enemies. 
But it would seem that some disturbers of the 
church’s peace, have now become so familiar 
with the writings of their predecessors in this 
unholy work, as to believe the charges of the 
enemies, rather than the refutations of the ad- 
vocates of truth as it is in Jesus. 

T. Hicks makes the Quakers to say, “ That 
the light in us sees no necessity of a Mediator.”’ 
To which Wm. Penn replies, ‘* When God 
knows we feel the daily benefit of one.”’ 

T. H. “That the Quakers account the 
blood of Jesus Christ no more than they do 
the blood of a common thief.”” W. P.: «An 
ungodly aspersion.”’ 

T. H. * That the Quakers dissemble when 
they tell the people they own the Scriptures, 
and that they render them of no more authori- 
ty than Esop’s fables. That a Quaker should 
say that which troubles thee is thy puzzling 
thyself so much in that book, the Bible; thou 
wilt never be settled till thou throw that book 
away.” W.P. “A wicked lie!” 

T. H. * Also that a Quaker should say to 
cone T. Holbrow, what dost thou tell me of the 
Scriptures? they are no more to me than an 
old almanac.” 

W. P. ** Which we renounce both as being 
a lie and an irreverent expression; for |. 
Nobbs, on whom it was charged, was a ranter.” 

T. H. “ That N. Lucas said to one of T. 
H.’s acquaintance, that he might burn the 
Bible, and serve God as well without it; and 
that he might write a3 good scripture himself 
if he would have any.” 

W. P. “A lie, which he disowns.”’ 

T. H. makes the Quaker say: ** ‘Thou mis- 
takest us when we make use of the Scriptures: 
*tis only to quiet and stop their clamours that 
plead for it as their rule.” 

W. P. To this and other aspersions: “ We 
charge it all with forgery.”’ 

T. H. puts this question: “ Do you believe 
the Scriptures to be the true sayings of God?"’ 
To which he makes the Quaker reply: * Ye 


a, 
so far as they agree with the light within.” 


W. P. indignantly exclaims: “ An arrant 
forgery.” 

T. H. again asks, “ how shall | know that?” 
Quaker: ,“* I witness it.’’ ‘** Must I believe thee 
upon thy own words!”” Quaker. “I would 
have thee do so.”’ 


W. Penn subjoins: “ Abominable forgery!” | 


EMBLEMS FROM NATURE. 
See yon pale moon 
Hanging upon the skirt of that black cloud, 
Which, in its slow majestic motion, soon 
The lovely orb will shroud. 


And see, again, after a little space, 
The cloud is o’er— 

And shining clearer, brighter, than before, 
She glories in her race. 


So have I seen the young, the good, the fair, 
Rejoice in life, 

Till disappointment, woe, and bitter care, 

Remorse, and pangs of mem’ry, ever rife, 
Taught them to shun the strife. 


But ne’er have I beheld 
Those who have trusted in their fathers’ God, 
To sink beneath the load— 
Sooner or later did their sufferings end, 
The dark cloud was dispell’d, 
And they more purely, brightly on did wend, 
Than when their hearts with youthful joyance 
swell’d, 
For they who trust in God can never want a 
friend. A. 
From Poulson’s Am. D, Adver. 


Leipsic, the great Teutonic bazaar of typographers, 
bookmakers, et id genus omne, contains two-and- 
twenty printing establishments, which keep 128 
presses and 549 mechanics and apprentices in an in- 
cessant state of activity, and annually consume 
40,437,000 sheets of paper. These establishments 
afford occupation to at least 200 founders, copper- 
plate printers and lithographers. The number of 
regular booksellers amounts to 60; and 450 foreign 
establishments have their agents within its walls. 
The sale of books at the great fair during the three 
weeks at Easter, has been estimated at three mil- 
lions of dollars, (660,000/.) 
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LIGHTH MONTH, 29, 1829. 


The series of essays, entitled ‘“ Liberia,” 
are brought to a termination to-day. They 
have increased in interest as they have ad- 
vanced, and the closing number will not 
yield to any of the preceding in respect to its 
claims upon the close attention of our readers. 
As corroborative of some of the deductions 
so clearly and forcibly drawn, we insert below 
two short paragraphs from Poulson’s Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser of the 25th. 


“A writer in the Charleston Courier expresses a 
belief, that when the census now going forward in 
South Carolina is completed, it * will exhibit an ac- 
tual decline in population.’ ” 


“ The effects of Slave Labour.—John Nichols offers 
for sale that valuable property called the James 
|river slate mines, sixty miles above Richmond, Vir- 
|ginia. He says his object is to relieve himself as far 
jas possible from a dependence on slave labour. How 

many of our industrious and enterprising citizens, 
| being disgusted with the idea of rearing a family of 
(children in a land so rapidly peopling with slaves, 


| have sold their possessions, and removed them e:ves 
jto Ohio, where the increasing prosperity of the peo- 
|ple so strikingly demonstrates the superior advan- 
|tage of free labour.”"—Greensborough Patrivt. 


From the same journal of the 27th, we shall 
|copy another paragraph, exhibiting an addi- 
tional proof of the continued activity with 
which the horrid traffic in human flesh is car- 
ried on, and, also, of its attendant miseries. 


“The slave ship Fame, of Cadiz, arrived at Ha- 
vana, from the coast of Africa, landed 300 and odd 
sick slaves on the coast to the windward of Matan- 
zas, and lost 600 slaves, and sixty of her crew, on 
her passage from Africa.” 


It will be a satisfaction to our readers to 
learn, that our highly valued friends, Isaac and 
Anna Braithwaite, arrived at Liverpool in 
good health, after a remarkably short and 
pleasant passage. They embarked at New 
York on the 16th of the sixth month about noon, 
and landed at Liverpool on the morning of 
the 3d of the seventh, having accomplished 
their voyage in rather less than seventeen days 
from the time of their going on board in Ame- 
rica to that of landing in England. 


As a passing notice of Evan Lewis’ pamph- 
let, (which we have seen,) the review of our 
friend D. is to the point; and having the evi- 
dence of truth to recommend it, will do good; 
but we are authorized to say that it will be 
speedily followed up by a more extended ex- 
amination from another pen. 


Another number of the “ Watchman’’ has 


made its appearance, but is unavoidably post- 
poned to next week. 


Subscribers to the second edition of the first 
volume of ** The Friend,” are informed that it 
is now ready for delivery. Those who have 
not subscribed, and who wish to have a copy 
to complete their setts, are requested to make 
early application to the publisher. ‘The price 
is three dollars in boards. Besides the amount 
of miscellaneous and literary matter it contains, 
the statements and information relative to the 
difficulties in our religious Society, not to be 
found in any other publication, will render this 
volume a desirable appendage to the library 
of every Friend, and of deep interest to pos- 
terity. The copies left, after supplying actual 
subscribers, is comparatively small; those, 
therefore, who are desirous to obtain it, will 
do well not to delay their orders. 


Died, at Burlington, on the 24th inst. in the 89th 
year of her age, Mitcan Marrua Moore, relict of 
Dr. Charles Moore, of Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania. With a sound and cultivated understanding, 
and a heart in which the milder virtues—meekness, 
humility, and charity, dwelt as at their home, and 
not of constraint; to her might appropriately be 
applied what is said of “ a certain disciple of Joppa;” 
“ this woman was full of good works and alms-deeds 
which she did ;” and when *“ she was sick and died,” 
“all the widows stood by weeping, and showing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas made while she 
was with them.” 
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